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EDITORIAL 


- LIMELIGHT 


AST week we surveyed the situation of the Gas Industry in 

somewhat gloomy vein. Since then, events have crowded 

upon one another and, even if nothing has happened which 
is particularly calculated to dispel the gloom, at least it is tem- 
porarily more cheering when our affairs are in the limelight than 
when they are being discussed in a back room of the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power, or maybe in the solemn secretiveness of a 
sub-committee at Gas Industry House. In the Commons an 
honourable Lady Member endeavoured, without any great 
success, to elicit from the Minister details of any disagreements 
he may have had with Dr. E. W. Smith as Director of Gas 
Supplies, and the Minister, while confessing that there had been 
certain differences of opinion, implied that they were only such 
as might be expected when advice was tendered to a Minister 
which he felt unable to accept. When the Member tried to 
obtain further information as to whether a technical expert 
might not be considered exceptionally qualified to give advice, 
the Speaker ruled that question time was designed for the state- 
ments of facts and not for the expression of opinions, and so 
the incident ended without much light being shed on the real 
history of Dr. Smith’s retirement. 

Next, the announcement of Mr. George Evetts’ appointment 
as Adviser to the Ministry was amplified by a statement that 
three full time Gas Technical Officers are to be added to the staff 
of the Gas Division. The Industry will eagerly await further 
details of this interesting development, and of the sources from 
which these officials will be drawn. And then it was added 
that the Waterhouse Committee is to become the Tom Smith 
Committee, by transferring the chairmanship of this Inter- 
Departmental Committee, concerned with the supply of gas 
and other fuels for war production purposes, from the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary of the Board of Trade to the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Secretary of the Ministry of Fuel and Power. This 
would seem natural enough, since the Board of Trade is no 
longer concerned with the problem. In the meantime, Major 
Lloyd George, addressing an E.D.A. luncheon, referred to the 
desirability, post-war, of co-operation between gas and electricity 
in place of the old-time cut-throat competition, and even the 
Prime Minister, in his Sunday night home and empire broadcast, 
referred to the great part which gas and electricity must play in 
future reconstruction. 

And so, as we say, things have been happening, and if in the 
main they have received only bare announcement in obscure 
places in the newspapers, and have remained otherwise undis- 
cussed and unexplained to the public for whom they can have 
little meaning, it is either characteristic of the modesty with 
which the Gas Industry normally conceals the fact that anything 
ever happens to it at all, or a sign of the lack of support which 
we are able to influence in the general\Press. 

[Since the above lines were written, the names of the 
Technical Officers have been announced. See p. 373.] 


FACT FINDING 


CCOMPANYING these clear indications of official concern ° 


for the present and future development of the Industry, 
there has been a dramatic stirring of the dry bones within, 
and a letter from the British Gas Federation, of which by now 
every gas undertaking will have received a copy, gives startling 
information. The letter recalls first of all that, when Sir Andrew 
Duncan was President of the Board of Trade, he emphasized the 
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importance of-giving consideration to the measures that would bk 
necessary to enable the Gas Industry to maintain, in the time 
that lie ahead, the important services it has so long rendered to 
the community, and that the first step towards this end would 
be for the Industry itself to consider its own problems and tg 
formulate proposals for their solution. The Minister of Fue 
and Power, it now transpires, has pointed out that post-war 
planning in many spheres has already reached an advanced 
Stage, and it is therefore vitally important that his Ministry 
should receive as soon as possible detailed information as to 
the progress made by the Gas Industry in formulating plans fo; 
the future. He has, in fact, given the Industry six months jn 
which to put forward proposals, failing which the Ministry would 
feel bound itself to undertake their preparation. 

The reaction of the Gas Industry, or at least of its headquarters 
organization, to Sir Andrew Duncan’s original request was the 
appointment by the Post-War Planning Committee of several 
sub-committees to study various aspects of the subject. Its 
reaction to Major Lloyd George’s more peremptory demand is 
the appointment of yet another sub-committee. The Industry's 
complaint about the previous sub-committees was that their 
work appeared unlikely to produce results within any measurable 
time, and indeed, in the absence of general agreement as to 
what was really required and consequently of any particular 
driving force, an appearance of dilatoriness was almost inevitable, 
We believe, all the same, that their deliberations will be found 
to have accumulated a good deal of useful information, of which 
now that the Minister’s ultimatum has provided the necessary 
goad, the new sub-committee will be able to make good use in 
the hustle which is now inevitable. 

Under the energetic leadership of Mr. A. E. Sylvester, who 
has the advantage in this case of a semi-detached outlook on 
the Industry, the new sub-committee will have fact-finding as its 
premier function. One of the lamentable omissions of our 
organization in the past has been the failure to collect any 
comprehensive statistics, and it may well be that a study of facts 
when they have been found and marshalled in an orderly manner 
will suggest without more ado the solution of many of our prob- 
lems. We have seen the beginnings of this work in the Con- 
mittee’s own quarters at Gas Industry House, with its own 
full-time staff, and the geographical plotting of such matters 
as the density of demand per square mile in various regions, the 
ownership and size of the undertakings at present supplying it, 
and the price of gas to the smallest consumer, is already revealing 
a weird and wonderful lack of relationship between them which 
has always been suspected, but never so plainly demonstrated. 
The position of the coal fields and of available coke-oven gas 
supplies, works capacities, present and potential link-up of 
mains, costs and prices in adjacent areas, and the various 
standards of service given to consumers, and the best outlets 
for by-products, are other questions upon which a far clearer 
picture is needed than at present exists. 

Such fact-finding can indeed be expected to invite deductions 
which will be of the greatest help in formulating plans, whether 
the Industry can agree in making its own, or whether the results 
eventually have to be put at the disposal of the Ministry for the 
purpose of devising them for us. But time is desperately short, 
and we sympathize with the sub-committee in their appeal that 
information and data should be clearly and expeditiously 
furnished to them when it is required. Such treatment in this 
matter as was experienced by the Methods of Charge Sub- 
Committee will not help the common cause at all. We under- 
stand, too, that the sub-committee are most anxious to add to 
their full time staff a direct representative of the Industry in the 
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Provinces. Here is a matter, then, in which somebody can help, 
though the difficulties, and perhaps sacrifice, are well understood. 

Finally we would say this. Though in course of time we 
became sceptical, like others, about the progress being made in 
general on gas post-war planning, we believe the provision of 
the material specified in the new terms of reference to be vital 
to the formulation of a scheme of re-organization. From what 
we have seen, we believe that the sub-committee is setting about 
its collation on right lines. Let the Industry, therefore, set to 
with a will to help them in every possible way, without confusing 
the issue with another which has been exercising so many minds 
—the establishment of a central Gas Industry authority capable 
of putting forward an agreed scheme. This matter also is 
urgent, but, while it is being decided, let those who can by all 
means do whatever preliminary work is necessary. 


INTERNECINE STRUGGLE 


E have mentioned Major Lloyd George’s appeal for co- 

operation between electricity and gas both during and after 

the post-war reconstruction period—in other words, for a 
very long time ahead. Weare glad that he should have made this 
plea, for there seems to us little doubt that we cannot expect 
real efficiency in the national interest if, after the war, we witness 
furtherance of an internecine struggle between two obviously 
important industries based on coal—industries which should be 
complementary and not antagonistic to each other. Major 
Lloyd George said: “‘If the interests concerned with fuel and 
power would take the view that they must work together in the 
national interest we could look forward to the future.” We 
presume that his Ministry has the machinery to implement this 
desideratum. Addressing a branch of the electricity industry, 
he expressed the belief that the country’s future prosperity is 
intimately tied up with the industry, which, he remarked, “ is 
bound to play an extremely large part in post-war reconstruction.” 
We hope that when he talks to the Gas Industry he will state 
clearly his belief that gas also is bound to play an extremely large 
part in post-war reconstruction. We think it is the duty of 
some branch of the Gas Industry to provide him with an 
appropriate platform. 

The day previously Mr. H. W. Healy, Managing Director of 
Parnall Aircraft, gave what seemed to us an extraordinarily 
interesting, imaginative, and well-informed Address to the Town 
and Country Planning Association—one of the best talks of the 
kind which we have heard for many a long month in this drawn- 
out war; a talk from one who acts as well as thinks. After 
teading the extract which we publish in to-day’s ““JoURNAL” we 
think that others will share our view. Taking coal as the origin 
of many of our basic industries, in particular of the gas and 
electrical industries, he pointed to the fact, which cannot be 
ignored, that these two industries are an integral part of the 
industrial and domestic life of the nation. In the early stages 
of both these vital industries it was considered economical and 
practical to transport coal in small parcels to the gas-works and 
to the power station. Gas-works, followed by electricity stations, 
sprang up in somewhat haphazard fashion all over the country. 
The electricity industry, however, needs not only coal, but also 
ample supplies of water, and site planning was influenced by 
water demand. Realizing the facts and the potentialities of 
electricity through planned organization, the Electricity Com- 
missioners brought about great changes in their industry, and 
largely raised it from the parochial to the national plane. But, 
said Mr. Healy, drawing somewhat of a bitter contrast, “the 
absence of an equivalent body for the Gas Industry has resulted 
in that great industry remaining on a parochial plane.” And 
he added that if the replanning of Britain is to be taken seriously, 
a searchlight will have to be thrown on an industry which must 
rank among the great public services. We ourselves hope that 
the searchlight will be directed on the Industry before long; it 
has had plenty of time to consider its position. 
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This line of thought which we have indicated in the barest 
outline led Mr. Healy to suggest that since the gas and electricity 
industries are complementary, and since both are dependent on 
coal, there would appear to be an overwhelming case for a 
similar organizational structure for both and for the co-ordina- 
tion of the two industries. In his own words: “If one considers 
that in the process of converting coal to gas all the valuable 
by-products are extracted, whereas coal used for the production 
of electricity wastes all these products, it can easily be seen that 
in the national economy the conversion process should be coal 
to gas, and gas to electricity. All these valuable by-products 
extracted from coal go to support subsidiary industries manu- 
facturing articles for home consumption and export. There is 
a definite place for the application of electricity in the industrial 
and domestic field, and an equally well-defined place for the use 
ef gas in industry and in the home. A great deal of wasteful 
competition exists between these two great national industries, 
which could be eliminated if the acid test of national economics 
were to be applied.” This acid test of national economics must 
be applied, and it should be possible to take a large range of 
subsidiary industries associated with gas and electricity, and by 
a careful process of integration and planning—in which regard 
Mr. Healy holds strong opinions on the value of decentralization 
and operating in co-ordinated units defined in terms of the 
number employed in such units—locate them in association 
with domestic planning in such a way as to provide relative 
stability. Among the subsidiary industries he naturally included 
the manufacturer of appliances and the manufacturer of equip- 
ment for industrial processes. It seems logical that, by fore- 
thought, these subsidiary industries should not be subjected to 
instability of a serious nature. 


Storage of Coal 


We have received from the Ministry of Fuel and Power a copy of a 
useful Paper on the “Storage of Coal” prepared in the first instance 
for the Fuel Research Station, Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, and published in the “JouRNAL” of May 28, 1941. The 
Paper dealt with the size of coal and correct method of stacking; how 
to proceed in case of fire, and the question of deterioration; and those 
with files of the “JOURNAL” will be able to refer to the advice then 
offered and now reprinted by the Ministry of Fuel and Power. 


Personal 


Mr. C. B. MAweER has been appointed Secretary of Severn Valley 
Gas Corporation, Ltd., and Gas Consolidation, Ltd., in the place of 
Mr. C. P. Dawnay, who has resigned. 


* * * 


Mr. R. S. SNELLING, General Manager and Secretary of the Newport 
(Mon.) Gas Company, has been appointed General Manager of Severn 
Valley Gas Corporation, Ltd., and Gas Consolidation, Ltd. For the 
time being he will continue to hold his appointment with the Newport 
Company, which is a subsidiary of Severn Valley Gas Corporation, 
Ltd. 


A Meeting of the General Committee of the National Federation 
of Gas Coke Associations will be held on April 14 at Gas Industry 
House at 10.30 a.m. 

Meetings of the London and Counties Coke Association will be 
held on April 19 at Gas Industry House, as follows: Finance Com- 
mittee, 11 a.m.; Executive Committee, 11.30 a.m.; Central Com- 
mittee, 1.30 p.m. 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply 
owing to war conditions are advertised in the ‘* Journal” 


should not be taken as an indication that they are neces- 
sarily available for export. 



































































































LETTERS TO 


Where Do We Stand? 


Dear Sir,—The following material was in draft form previous to 
the arrival of your current issue. The dictating of it made me feel 
better, but doubt was in my mind as to whether the Press would 
publish it. Your editorial notes, however, lead me to believe that 
you are willing to be open, logical, and fair-minded in analyzing the 
present mess within the Industry and trying to find the right solution. 
So, into the letter-box it goes. 

To-day it is fashionable and certainly politic for individuals, groups, 
and even the nation as a whole to be planning for post-war activities, 
and among the many the Gas Industry is supposedly examining the 
question. Surely it is axiomatic that, in the consideration of any 
problem, ways and means are more easily established if first the failures 
and weaknesses of existing policy are freely and openly analyzed and 
admitted, and, secondly, the main objectives desired are clearly 
defined and understood. 

Has the Gas Industry catalogued its failures, and in doing so 
decided that whatever the difficulties and opposition a positive attempt 
shall be made to remove the causes? Have we admitted that the 
Industry lacks a forthright and enlightened leader, not subject to party 
or group control—one who has the future well-being of the Industry 
at heart and is big enough in mind and reputation to lead and attract 
the confidence of the majority ; that such a man wants finding, and that 
when found the size of salary should not stand in the way of his 
appointment; that he should be appointed because he is thought to 
have the ability and prestige to carry the job and not because he is 
personally known by influential persons? That the present design 
of national bodies within the Industry is not suitable for the require- 
ments of to-day, and that reorganization is required, and when effected 
will be such that it will meet those requirements and not be just the 
‘old set-up”’ under a new name? That election to these national 
bodies should be fully democratic and that the re-election, year after 
year—nay, decade after decade—of the same representatives, resulting 
as it does in the failure to introduce new ideas and an enforced apathy 
on the part of the rank and file, should cease? 

That comparative salaries with other industries should be fought 
for by the whole of our national representatives and not just by one 
or two stalwarts, if vigorous and capable men, so essential to progress, 
are to be attracted? That being a “‘yes-man”’ should not be a necessary 
qualification for recognition in national, or, for that matter, provincial 
affairs? That constructive criticism is a sign of health within the 
Industry and not a reason for the taking of umbrage and the appli- 
cation of boycott tactics? That the general well-being of the whole 
Industry must be the yardstick by which national policy shall be 
measured and assessed, and that the minority must, by legislation if 
necessary, be made to recognize and apply national majority decisions ? 
That research on a much larger scale than ever before is necessary, and 
that the money for this will be forthcoming if the rank and file can be 
assured that its spending is in the hands of intelligent and capable 
men ; and that in such research gas plant and appliance manufacturers 
must be invited to co-operate? That publicity of an enlightened type 
and style and of sufficient magnitude to be effective must be undertaken, 
and be directed by capable well-paid experts, who will be given a free 
hand to show their worth or otherwise? If ‘‘otherwise,’’ someone 
else can be obtained. 

Many more queries could be submitted for answer, and I will add 
this one: Have we admitted that criticism of existing conditions 
and policy through the medium of the technical Press is, because of 
the enlightened state of individuals in the Industry, no reason for 
anonymity ? . 

What of our objectives? Has the Industry realized that without 
a national policy, well conceived and conducted and designed in such 
a manner as to be adaptable to conditions such as we believe will 
exist in the post-war period, it will become a second, third, or even 
fourth-rate industry in the national economic build-up, and that such 
a tendency will make it even harder to overcome many of our present 
difficulties? That the ground of public tendency and opinion is in 
better heart to-day than ever before for the cultivation of the idea 
of a national fuel policy, and that in such a policy we can playa major 
and increasing part if unity is obtained within the Industry, and the 
broad national view taken to the exclusion of internal strife over petty 
grievances and floundering uncertainty ? 

At to-day’s date we seem to be getting nowhere. Our contacts 
with the Government through Dr. E. W. Smith have, for reasons 
unknown to the rank and file, been broken. Although his appoint- 
ment was not within the Industry, many, perhaps the majority, being 
aware of his broad outlook and ability, were looking to him rather 
than to our national bodies for a lead. What of the Advisory Boards ? 
Can we expect, from past experience, that they will be accepted in 
good faith and be administered without petty grievances and jealousies? 

We have the reports of the post-war planning committees. Do 
they give the Industry a lead and are they constructively helpful? 
Many think that on some of the major issues the point at issue has 
been very successfully evaded and that some of them are to be admired 
for “passing the buck.” 

And lastly, Mr. Editor, are we not making of ourselves a reason or 
cause for laughter among our competitors in the fuel industries? 
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THE EDITOR 


We have a good case for a high place in the national fuel economy, 
and we ought, as a united Industry, to be building an attacking 
position, and to build that strongly, our supply lines must be organized 
to perfection. Let us then put our own house in order by candidly 
admitting our weaknesses and past failures, by becoming nationally 
minded within the Industry, and directing all our efforts to the common 
good rather than for the benefit and glory of individuals. 

Let us examine our position and be sure that our first principles 
are right, and then go before the Government and the country, united 
and under strong leadership, with a planned case for the Carbonization 
of Coal. 

Mirfield Gas Company, 

Mirfield. 

March 20, 1943. 


Yours faithfully, 
NorMAN HupDsON, 
Managing Director and Secretary. 


DEAR Sir,—I was delighted to read the Editorial ‘“‘Where do we 
Stand ?”’ in your issue of March 17, and would hasten to congratulate 
you on your outspoken comments, which will receive wide support. 

At. the Institution meeting in June, 1941, Dr. E. W. Smith stated 
that he hoped National Organizations by that time would have formu- 
lated far-reaching proposals for the administration and _ financial 
control of the Industry. He concluded his remarks with the question, 
‘‘What are we going to do about it?” In March, 1943, the question 
might well be asked, ‘‘What have we done about it?” 

The Post-war Planning Committee was appointed, and Committees 
of Enquiry were set up by the Institution. Various reports have been 
issued, but what is the net result? So far, no policy has been agreed 
on the fundamental problems confronting the Industry. These are: 
(1) the Reorganization of the National Bodies; (2) Regionalization; 
(3) Tariffs. 

There has been an attempted reorganization of the N.G.C. and the 
B.C.G.A., but even in this it was obvious that those in control wish to 
have as little change as possible, even to the extent of relegating the 
B.C.G.A. to one of ten Committees under the Central Council. So 
far as is known,nothing whatsoever has been done towards establishing 
a policy for the Regionalization of the Industry. An interim report 
has been issued on Gas Tariffs, but a constructive policy for the future 
is conspicuous by its absence. 

Dr. E. W. Smith gave a clear lead to the Industry nearly two years 
ago. What is the reason that so little has been achieved since then? 
I would suggest that in a large measure this is due to the fact that the 
B.C.G.A. and the N.G.C. are not truly democratic bodies. 

Your Editorial speaks of the eternal schism in the Industry’s internal 
affairs, and it is necessary to point out that this extends beyond London, 
and that reforms are urgently needed both Nationally and in the 
Districts. Under the existing Constitutions, The Institution of Gas 
Engineers is the only really democratic body, inasmuch as a proportion 
of the personnel of its Council undergoes a change compulsorily each 
year, and all elections are by postal ballot. 

The same policy must be extended forthwith to the N.G.C. and the 
B.C.G.A., so that Chairmen and Members of Committees compul- 
sorily retire after three years’ service, and one year must elapse before 
they can be re-elected. In the past it has become an established 
practice for Chairmen and Members of the National and District 
Committees of these bodies to be re-elected automatically, and often 
any attempted change has been strongly resented. 

Many of the rank and file members of the Industry are intensely 
dissatisfied with the present state of affairs, and with the deplorable 
failure of the Industry so far to produce its own schemes for recon- 
struction. There are many young men of marked ability who have 
vision and courage, and who are prepared to give of their utmost for 
the Industry irrespective of personal prestige or advantage, but under 
the present régime their chance is not likely to come until they are 
near retirement age, if at all. Given the opportunity, the young men 
of the Industry will use the tremendous scope for development that 
exists, not only for the benefit of the Industry, but in the best interests 
of the Nation as a whole. 

Your suggestion that there should be an impartial enquiry is 
welcomed, and the sooner an independent commission is appointed, 
the better for all concerned. 

Yours faithfully, 


March 20, 1943. “DEMOCRAT.” 


Dear Sir,—The leading article in your issue of March 17 ‘‘Where 
do we Stand?” is timely and to the point. Many men from the 
Provinces will no doubt agree with your references to “London” 
influences, as they feel that too many matters of national importance 
have been cut and dried by a few people in London before provincial 
representatives have had an opportunity to express their views. The 
poy of London is not necessarily the best for the Midlands or the 
North. 

The regretted resignation of Dr. E. W. Smith and his colleagues 
from the Ministry of Fuel and Power is the more unfortunate, as it has 
occurred just when the Gas Industry has got nicely into its stride 10 
Post-war Planning—a highly important matter in which they could in 
the future have given the most valuable assistance and guidance. 
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Has it been a case of the old quarrel between the common-sense 
business man and the impractical politician, or have the resignations 
nen brought about by the 1% in the Industry who would not give 
Dr, Smith their full support? It would be interesting to know this. 
Whatever the reason, the Gas Industry should be united, and 
determined to sweep away any vested interests which interfere with 
progress and efficiency. 


arch 20, 1943. 











Yours faithfully, 
“*MANCUNIAN.” 


Gas Fuel in Post-War Planning 


DEAR Sir,—After the generous space recently accorded by the 
‘JOURNAL” to my Paper on ‘‘The Trend of Thought To-day in the 
as Industry,” I hesitate to air my views on the future of the Industry 
kt any length so soon again in your columns. But the displacement 
of raw coal by fuel from the Gas Industry is a subject that I, like 
any others, have had very much in mind, though I did no more 
than make passing reference to an impartial enquiry into a proper 
ational fuel plan. As Mr. Tomlinson’s Paper on “Gas Fuel in Post- 
War Planning’ seems to me to be most opportune and of the greatest 
mportance, perhaps I may be allowed a few comments arising out of it. 

On the degree of seriousness with which a national fuel plan is 
ackled will depend whether the Gas Industry is to make compara- 
ively slow and painful progress in the face of prejudice and every 
ort of handicap, or take its rightful place as the prime agent for coal 
pre-treatment, national fuel conservation, and the well-being and 
omfort of the public. While fuel technologists agree that the con- 
version of coal into CO, and water vapour with the emission of vast 
quantities of smoke is utterly indefensible in this year of grace, they 
assume that any hopes of rationalizing fuel and power must pre- 
suppose real smoke abatement, though it may take some time. This 
in turn makes compulsory measures inevitable; but the Government 
lof a democracy will be very chary of introducing legislation likely 
to be widely unpopular unless there is a strong and well-founded 
demand for it. This demand, it is evident, will not come with much 
fore from the public who, though vaguely aware of the smoke 
nuisance, are still largely ignorant of the real damage it does, while 
many of them express a preference for the coal fire. The necessary 
pressure will therefore have to be applied by bodies of responsible 
opinion—i.e., technicians. Powerful support for this demand was 
recently given by Sir William Beveridge, who said he regarded giant 
qualor as more formidable and harder to tackle than giant want, 
and one of his four cardinal measures for overcoming it was the sane 
use of transport and power. 
Not only is atmospheric pollution intolerable, but coal derivatives 
increase in importance: one has only to think of the great part likely 
to be played in the future life of the people by plastics and resins, &c. 
Meanwhile gas shows signs of coming into its own as a power-gene- 
rating fuel, in the dual-fuel Diesel engine* by displacing imported oil 
more cheaply and at higher efficiency (described as ‘‘among the biggest 
steps in internal-combustion engine history’’), and in the Sulzer 
developmentst leading towards large gas-turbine power plants with 
greater economy than the best steam plants. 

In spite of these facts one has formed the impression that some 
members of the Gas Industry regard the displacement of domestic 
and industrial raw coal as desirable, but rather in the nature of a pipe- 
dream and beyond the realms of practical politics; but—and this 
brings me to my main point—the most striking fact among the views 
of those who do face the problem is the great divergence of opinion 
as to what is necessary to be done and how to doit. Without in any 
way detracting from Mr. Tomlinson’s able contribution may I, as an 
example, quote one of his findings in comparison with another opinion? 

Mr. Tomlinson estimates, on certain assumptions, that to replace 
the raw coal consumed in the domestic grate would require the multi- 
plication of the Gas Industry at least 24 times. On the other hand, 
acontributor to Coke and Smokeless Fuel Aget regards the question 
from a different angle. His calculations are also based on the useful 
therms obtained, the efficiencies assumed being coal 15%, coke 35%, 
andgas 50%. He argues that of 33 million tons of coal burnt annually 
inthe domestic grate 3 million are smokeless, and that therefore 1,350 
million useful therms require to be replaced; that coke ovens could 
probably supply another million tons of coke, and that if converted 
to producer gas heating could release 1,400 million therms of gas, of 
which 600 million would be used in steel works, leaving 800, or 400 
useful, million therms. Further, that the.Gas Industry (as shown by 
the war) has more surplus capacity than supposed and could increase 
Its output on existing plant by 10%, or 180 million useful therms. 
This makes the total extra therms available 680 million, leaving 670 to 
be found; and the plant for this, he concludes, might be built by the 
coke oven and gas-works contractors in about three years “provided 
that the Government and Industry will plan ahead.” 

_ Now this means, to save 30 million tons of domestic raw coal, an 
Increase of less than 40% of the present carbonizing capacity of the 
Gas Industry or, on the basis of 70 therms of gas and 10 cwt. of coke 
per ton of coal, about 7 million tons as against Mr. Tomlinson’s 
27 million tons. Admittedly the former calculations assume complete 
collaboration with the coke oven industry, and that the 400 million 





















































































* The Power and Works Engineer, Feb., 1943. 
+ Ibid, Aug., 1942. 
t “The Availability of Smokeless Fuels,” Oct., 1942. 
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useful therms released by it could be fully absorbed in place of coal in 
the areas able to be supplied by ovens. Although obviously certain 
assumptions must be made, I think the useful therm replacement 
basis may be misleading, since, for instance, one ton of coal is likely 
in actual practice to be replaced by about one ton of coke—in other 
words more than double the amount of heat will be enjoyed. It is 
also extremely difficult to allow for the increased comfort standard 
to be aimed at. It is not my intention to criticize either of these 
estimates, but merely to indicate the confliction of current opinions, 
of which they are but two of many, and the resultant confusion of 
thought in the minds of the Industry generally. The marshalling and 
interpretation of all the known information and future possibilities 
are indeed a task for several experts. 

Equally, it is most desirable to replace coal for electricity generation, 
for which there are, as Mr. Tomlinson shows, strong inducements ; 
to say nothing of other industrial boilers and processes using coal. 

Does not all this argue that this is in fact one of those major questions 
such as I suggested in my Paper need to be investigated for the benefit 
of the whole Industry ; that there are so many ifs and buts and assump- 
tions to be made that it is very necessary for an accredited committee, 
having ready access to all the statistics at the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power, to decide what the known facts and the most reasonable 
estimates really amount to, and how best the requisite plans may be 
made? It is surely essential for the Gas Industry to have such infor- 
mation before the hoped for impartial enquiry; but would it not be 
politic to make the findings known to the Industry generally so that 
their collective influence up and down the country could, backed by 
an authenticated appraisal of the problem, increase the volume of 
opinion in favour of a rational fuel plan ? 

45, Colbert Avenue, Yours faithfully, 

Thorpe Bay, Essex. G. L. Brampwoop. 
March 12, 1943. 


Ministry of Fuel and Power 


Consequent on the resignation of Dr. E. W. Smith, C.B.E., from 
the post of Director of Gas Supplies, the Minister of Fuel and Power 
has, as already announced, appointed Mr. George Evetts, O.B.E., as 
Gas Adviser to the Ministry. 

Before the formation of the Ministry of Fuel and Power, there had 
existed an Inter-Departmental Committee concerned with the supply 
of gas and other fuels for war production purposes. This Committee 
had been set up under the Chairmanship of Captain Waterhouse, 
M.P., Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of Trade. As the Board 
of Trade are no longer concerned with this problem, it has now been 
arranged that the Chairmanship of the Committee should be taken 
by Mr. Tom Smith, M.P., Joint Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power. 

The Minister is anxious to promote still closer co-operation between 
the Gas Industry and the Ministry in the national interest and, as has 
already been announced, he is in consultation with the President of 
the National Gas Council (Sir David Milne-Watson, Bart.) and the 
President of The Institution of Gas Engineers (Mr. E. V. Evans) to this 
end. 

The Minister of Fuel also announces that the following appoint- 
ments have been made in the Gas and Electricity Division of the 
Ministry: Mr. J. P. McCrae, Senior Gas Technical Officer; Mr. 
W. J. Shelley, Gas Technical Officer; Mr. A. F. James, Assistant 
Secretary. 


Post-War Planning 


The Post-War Planning Committee of the Gas Industry has now 
appointed the following Sub-Committee under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. A. E. Sylvester: Mr. E. V. Evans, Mr. Geo. Dixon, Mr. Jas. 
Jamieson, and Mr. F. M. Birks, with these Terms of Reference : “To 
make a comprehensive survey of the Industry designed to provide 
material upon which a scheme of reorganization can be based, 
having in mind the need for ensuring the greatest possible degree of 
efficiency in terms of service to the consumer.” 

A special staff has been appointed, which is housed at Gas Industry 
House, and is already engaged full time upon this work. 





Institution of Gas Engineers 


The Council of The Institution of Gas Engineers met in London on 
March 9, when a report was made of recent meetings of the Gas- 
Works Safety Rules Committee, the Pipes Committee, the Gas 
Installations Committee, and the Meters Committee. It was reported 
that the Gas Research Board had become officially associated with 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research as from Jan. 1. 
The suggested membership of the Codes of Practice Sub-Committee 
(Convener, the Institution) was approved for submission to the 
Ministry of Works and Planning. 

The report of the resignation of Dr. E. W. Smith, C.B.E., from the 
Directorship of Gas Supply of the Ministry of Fuel and Power was 
received with the greatest regret. It was agreed that it was of the 
utmost importance for the Advisory Boards to carry on in the interests 
of the Gas Industry as a whole. 
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WE MUST STUDY ORGANIZATION* 


By H. W. HEALY, 


N a series of talks to the Town and Country Planning Association, 
I»: H. W. Healy, who is Managing Director of Parnall Aircraft, 

gave an Address last Thursday in the course of which he expressed 
the opinion that the success of all organized effort depends upon the 
subdivision of the plan or plans into sufficient detail so that the tasks, 
whether physical or mental, to be allotted to each individual, lie within 
the scope of his physical endurance, experience, and imagination. In 
other words, the greatest efficiency in the organization of human effort 
is achieved only by spreading the tasks over the man-hours available 
in some reasonable relationship to the known mental and/or physical 
capacities of the individuals concerned. 

And he went on to say that any plan of organization divides itself 
almost naturally into two distinct parts—one passive, the other 
active. The passive part, he said, is worth a good deal of study 
because it calls for the best brains, the ripest experience, and the 
greatest imagination. It is the part that is concerned with the 
“engineering” of the plan, and here the first job is to break the plan 
down into a sufficient number of subdivisions so that the tasks 
inherent in the development of the plan lie reasonably within the 
ability of the persons closen as executives. 

He went on: The importance of the implications behind this rather 
obvious statement can be seen if one accepts the dictum than an 
experienced general administrator should regard the direction of 
seven specialized but equally able administrators as the maximum 
that he can efficiently control. If one accepts this limitation and 
considers its application to the military type of organization, where 
duties for each rank are clearly defined, then in seven stages removed 
from the chief administrator, over eight hundred thousand persons 
will beemployed. A physical picture can thus be built up by imagining 
a seven-story cone-shaped building with one office on the top floor 
and eight hundred thousand persons employed on the ground floor. 
From this it can be clearly seen that an organization growing in one 
direction can with great rapidity become removed and divorced from 
its chief administrator. 

Fortunately, continued Mr. Healy, this type of organization is not 
commonly applied to passive tasks. In practice we find it necessary 
to use functional organization, and to employ the co-ordinating 
committee system so as to economize human effort. Functional 
organization allots the responsibility for a clearly defined function to 
the individual as distinct from defining his administrative duties. In 
so doing, however, a great deal of overlapping occurs, and this calls 
for a high standard of co-operation between those occupying the higher 
administrative and executive posts. Flexible co-ordination can be 
achieved by this method. Co-ordinating committees are a useful 
vehicle for ensuring co-operation, but they must be disbanded or 
reformed when the task first set is accomplished. The much-abused 
bureaucratic machine takes far too much account of the charting of 
the duties of the individual, and starts its co-ordination only when. 
departments have grown too large and too set in their habits, and 
even then the co-ordination takes place much too far down the line. 
It has to be remembered that the machinery of Government never 
carries out the task of production, but plans, instructs, and controls. 
The structure of the organization to which is given the responsibility 
to study the subdivision and delegation of the tasks involved in the 
passive part of the plan is, therefore, of the greatest importance if we 
are to ensure that the final instructions and directions emanating 
from it are to use every man-hour available to the greatest advantage. 

The Author said that the active part of organization is that which 
carries out the.instructions of the passive part. He put the number 
of human beings that any one manager can handle efficiently at between 
500 and 1,000 persons. 

Mr. Healy concentrated his comments on two aspects of national 
planning—industry and domestic—describing domestic planning as 
the passive part and industrial planning as the active part of national 
planning. And he proceeded to classify the industries of this country 
in two ways: 


(1) Those industries solely dependent on our mineral wealth 
and natural resources and which we may term basic industries. 

(2) Those industries dependent upon mineral wealth and 
natural resources found outside this island which may be termed 
secondary industries. 


The basic industries apply their man-hours at the commencement of 
operations: the secondary industries apply their man-hours at a later 
stage in the fabrication process. 

The Author continued : The source of origin of a great many of our 
basic industries is, of course, coal. Two great national industries, in 
particular, immediately depend on coal—the Gas Industry and the 
electricity industry. Both these industries are an integral part of the 
industrial and domestic life of the nation. When these two industries 





* From an Address on March 18 to the Town and Country Planning Association. 


M.1.E.E., M.I.Mech.E. 


began, gas long before electricity, it was obviously considered mor 
economical and practical to transport coal in small parcels to the 
gas-works and to the power station. In consequence, gas-works an( 
power stations sprang up all over the country. The electricity industry, 
however, needs not only coal but large quantities of water, and whe 
the industry was replanned, large numbers of small stations wer 
shut down and were replaced by a relatively small number of super 
stations. And, since the water demand was of equal importance to 
the coal intake, site planning was obviously influenced by the wate 
demand. Large rivers are usually allergic to coal seams, and coal 
was therefore transported to the power station located on the river 
bank, and not the water to the power station resting on a coal mine, 
There is no doubt that the Electricity Commissioners brought about 
great changes in their industry, and raised it from the parochial to the 
national plane. 


A Failing of the Gas Industry 


In contrast, remarked Mr. Healy, the absence of an equivalent 
body for the Gas Industry has resulted in that great Industry remaining 
on the parochial plane, a disaster equally to the Industry and to the 
nation. If the replanning of Britain is to be taken seriously, a search. 
light will have to be thrown on an Industry which, together with 
electricity and water, must rank among the great public services. 

This led the Author to make the further suggestion that since the 
gas and electricity industries are complementary, and since both are 
dependent on coal, there would appear to be an overwhelming case 
for a similar organizational structure for both and for the co-ordination 
of the two industries. And if one considers that in the process of 
converting coal to gas all the valuable by-products, which produce 
commodities ranging from tar to cosmetics, are extracted, whereas 
coal used for the production of electricity wastes all these products, it 
can easily be seen that in the national economy the conversion proces 
should be coal to gas, and gas to electricity. All these valuabk 
by-products extracted from coal go to support subsidiary industries 
manufacturing articles for home consumption and export. There is 
a definite place for the application of electricity in the industrial and 
domestic field, and an equally well-defined place for the use of gas in 
industry and in the home. A great deal of wasteful competition 
exists between these two great national industries which could & 
eliminated if the acid test of national economics were to be applied. 

‘And if this is true,’ said Mr. Healy, “I think that it is necessary to 
consider the gains that may lie to our hand if we simplify the organizz- 
tion of certain of our basic industries. It is an open secret that the 
best and most advanced thinkers in the Gas Industry can visualiz 
the possibility of completely gasifying coal at source, and delivering it 
by pipe line to factories or to houses and even to power stations for 
steam raising in place of raw fuel. Even the housing experts stil 
think in terms of heat in the house by the delivery of thousands of tons 
of coal all over the country in small parcels, despite the fact that the 
man-hours consumed between the pit and the home (and afterwards in 
the home itself) must be a very high percentage of our total available 
man-power. If we are really to eliminate drudgery from the home 
of the future, the heat energy in gas must be available for instantaneous 
use at any required point in the same way as electricity and water art 
available in most of our towns to-day. Factories should have 4 
similar service. 

“We must consider further the number of subsidiary industries 
which lie between the production of gas and electricity and the con 
sumer of these necessary commodities, whether industrial or domestic, 
the manufacturer of appliances and the manufacturer of equipment 
for industrial processes. Here we shall find a very large number of 
factories employing quite a high percentage of the total population. 
There appears to be no logical reason why these industries should 
subject to serious instability. From that part of the populatio 
employed in these industries there must come a steady demand; the 
fluctuation in demand comes from those employed in the less stable 
industries. I believe it is a well-established fact that despite all the 
periodic fluctuation in employment over the last quarter of a centuly, 
the output of both industries has steadily increased. The rate of 
increase has varied from year to year, but decreases are seldom 
recorded. That fact clearly demonstrates that there is a rather 
remarkable safety spread over these two industries which leaves the 
employees relatively stable. 

“If my general assumptions are correct,” concluded Mr. Healy 
“then it is possible to take quite a large patch of our subsidiaty 
industries associated with gas and electricity, and by a careful proces 
of integration and replanning locate them in association with domest 
planning in such a way as to provide variety of occupation and relativ¢ 
stability. I am not prepared to produce a statistical survey of thes 
possibilities, but it should not be a difficult task for earnest seekers 
after truth—in the Board of Trade, the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning, and elsewhere.” 
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FUEL ECONOMY IN GAS 
WORKS 


We are indebted to the Severn Valley Gas Corporation, Ltd., and Gas Consolidation, Ltd., for 
permission to reprint a series of notes specially compiled for them by G. M. Gill. 
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HERE is one other matter, namely the question of gas quality, 
Te which the Author might refer with advantage, and this has 


and consequently a considerable amount of information has been 
collected as the result of such a service in the case of 33 works, of 


imber of sy ‘ - IO na . : 

importance 4 occurred to him after reading Dr. W. E. Smith’s interesting and which two-thirds are under 50 millions. 

1 by the wate §™ valuable lecture at a Joint Meeting of the Institute of Fuel and other It must be borne in mind that not only is the average quality of the 
ams, and com Societies at Bristol on Jan. 21, in which he said that in the case of gas unsatisfactory, but so also in practice is the variation between 


d on the rive 
Nn a Coal mine 
brought about 
arochial to the 


horizontal retorts ‘‘it should not be possible, with a normal coal 
under normal conditions, to produce a gas with a lower calorific value, 
after benzole washing, than about 520 B.Th.U.—and that was generous. 
Such a gas would probably have about 10% of inerts—nitrogen, 
oxygen, and CO,—and the figure should not be higher.” 

While generally agreeing with Dr. Smith, and particularly on the 
question of making a better gas in horizontals, the Author would call 
attention to the conditions normally found in the smaller works with 
The combustion chamber temperatures may be 


maximum and minimum in calorific value, composition, and specific 
gravity. This, of course, is not altogether surprising when it is realized 
that in few small works is a calorimeter, recording or otherwise, to be 
found. 

The Author was from the first dissatisfied with the type of gas 
made in the smaller works, but as the result of experience he has 
come to realize what a difficult problem it is to make any substantial 
progress in this direction. 

A few years ago the Severn Valley Gas Corporation were using the 


an equivalent horizontal retorts. E 
stry remaining anything from 1,000°C. to 1,300°C. with retort temperatures, say, Tenbury Gas-Works (10 millions) as a coal-testing plant. Attached 
try and to thf 200°C. lower at 800°C. to 1,100°C. Mouthpiece lids will often be to it was a well-equipped laboratory—the centre from which one of 


usly, a search. 
together with 


dirty and in bad condition and therefore leaky. Mouthpiece joints 
will also often be found in a similar state. The retorts will frequently 
have a crack or hole or a weak spot where gas can easily leak out or 


the travelling chemists operated. 
The object of this scheme was to do more completely and in a more 
practical form what was already being done in the coal-testing labora- 


services. 
that since the waste gases gain admittance. tory with 2.24 lb. samples, of which 500 tests a year are made of coals 
since both are With average quality of coal and with a mean temperature of 950°C. —_ used by the various works in the group, whereby all managers have 
vhelming case in the retort, the quality of gas before dilution would be about 600 reliable information respecting the coals they are using. 
co-ordination B.Th.U., or possibly higher, per cu.ft. Should the required quality of The Tenbury tests demonstrated that considerably higher makes in 
he process of ® gas for the district be, say, 500 B.Th.U., then the 600 B.Th.U. gas is _ therms per ton were practicable than were being obtained in the other 
hich produce usually diluted to 500 B.Th.U. by (a) producer gas, (b) waste gases small works in the group. The practice at Tenbury was to make one 
cted, wheres leaking through the retort walls, or (c) worst of all by air leaking test each week, the actual test period being from three to five days, 
products, it through mouthpiece or lid joints, or (d) a mixture of these various and for this purpose a railway wagon of coal was sent from one of the 
srsion process means. In the case of method (c) some of this air will pass into the other worksinthe group. It was not possible, even if it were advisable, 
hese valuable —# gas as oxygen and nitrogen, and some of it will ignite gas passing up _to send coal directly from the various collieries, as by this time the 
iry industries the ascension pipe and so still further increase the inerts. It all Coal Mines Act, 1930, was in full operation, and nothing would have 
rt. There is depends whether the temperature in the mouthpiece is high enough to induced coal suppliers to send coal to Tenbury which they were not 
ndustrial ani { bring about combustion of the gas. At the beginning of the charge normally using. Besides, if the collieries knew that the coal was 
use of gas in ignition would not take place, but later on it would certainly do so. _—s going to undergo a special test it might have resulted in its being a 
competition By these various means the 600 B.Th.U. gas first produced is picked sample. 
ich could be degraded to the district quality of 500 B.Th.U., the control being At Tenbury the carbonizing methods were under the direction of 
be applied. obtained by means of the pull from the exhauster on the retorts or the resident chemist to instructions given from headquarters. _The 
; Necessary to directly on a producer gas plant. retort setting in use was fitted with an anti-dip system and with a 
the organiza very efficient retort house — whereby ay gauge —— 
cret that the i P ‘ were maintained at all times in the retorts, and also a retort wa 
can visualize Dilution of Gas in Practice temperature as nearly as possible to 1000°C. All the tests were 


1 delivering it 
" stations for 

experts still 
sands of tons 
fact that the 


No one can claim that dilution by such methods is an efficient or 
desirable system, but it is happening every day in hundreds of works. 
Let us now consider the changes in the analysis of the gas as the 
result of the various alternatives as normally employed and to which 
reference is made above. 


carried out in the same setting of six, 9 ft. 8 in. moulded siliceous 
retorts, designed and built by the Severn Valley Gas Corporation. 
Three cwt. charges were used throughout for periods varying from 
nine to twelve hours, according to the demand for gas, all the work 
being done by shovel and hand-rake. 

Attached herewith are the results of 13 tests made a few years ago. 


afterwards in bs % No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. No. 5. aU ' 
tal available via Seine - as Straight on As will be seen, the gas as made under the conditions set out above 
m the home Same gas as No. 3 diluted —_gas of averaged 576 B.Th.U. per cu.ft. over the whole series, but as the 
pee No. — pore - = % 50. a cor hoe oar 3 in the town png ge ee gas os diluted by 
nd water are as +, by Bee ak: corewil . the addition of chimney gases, to facilitate which special arrangements 
uld have a Ps poet petvicni Tod so a an rane a were made. It may be thought that dilution ought to have been by 
950°C. ae Lega | ‘ ——., — Pee: — hed ape coed toa a on — not ep cy boone gas 
industries temp. Dero : a § oe would have added therms to the coal gas and so have complicated the 
nd ‘the a ne Pe Pee | eee = calculations and results. However, calculations have been made to 
or domestic, B.Th.U. . 600 500 550 500 500 show the type of district gas which would have been supplied had 
f equipment ae o- r = be rt dilution been by means of a good quality producer gas. j 
> number of Cam”: 12 3.5 3-4 3.1 2.7 This series of tests shows that a high and satisfactory yield of 
population. APS 8:5 5.4 8. “a 9.9 therms per ton can be attained in a small works properly controlled, 
-s should be ie 33.4 —. ae 48.4 bat even though the retorts are charged with a shovel, with which system 
population N; pepe Ss. ; 19.5 4.0 10.8 4.6 a fair amount of gas must be burnt before the doors are shut. As 
lemand; the Total inerts 10.6 25.6 7.8 15.6 7.8 will be observed, there is no marked difference between the practical 
e less stable Specific | 82 aa scales ‘aie results in the works and in those in the laboratory, for which latter 
spite all the sn <a ee s ; ? test the sample of coal taken was from the —_ used in the —. 
fa — All the above five types of coal gas are being made in various ‘ Lede coetbeg ag: Aap omy Se cee ee j-digee oe 
he pe horizontal retort plants and in coke ovens. While No. | is made va ction ns enad es it should have been, and he would explain that the 
yf ye often enough, it is then degraded in the manner described, with the chamial oe only present during the day. At other times there was 
1 leaves the pa hg arp a 5 pp oy er 1 Ps o = —— oy no one but one stoker in actual control, though the manager lived on 
T; ee ; ; the works. 
: very high inert content of, say, 38% and with a specific gravity of : ’ , 
Mr Meo aboee O65, Such gas is, of course, thoroughly unsatisfactory. Some good pag igta ge ie id on ot oe weer SS 
ful cal The quality and analysis of gas made in small works are not well D, E, F, Yes and M, a bei. ser b cou! ne soo ties Vaid 
th domesit known. in the Gas Industry, for the reason that there are no chemists _ 8ade and are among the worst used by any wi sag P- 
and relative on such works, and it has been the business of no one to make any This series of tests — how ee yi . —— 
ey of these such investigation. It so happens, however, that the Severn Valley were for making high can Hwa sang gas “ -_ ~ st e —— 
est. seekers Gas Corporation and Gas Consolidation Holding Companies have which purpose all such wor . were me ; comes 2 Sa ai 
nd Country from their inception employed travelling chemists to give a regular story when these works with the same plant are required to make 
service to all the smaller works where no resident chemist is employed, gas of 500 instead of 600 B.Th.U.—a change which-was really brought 
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WEEKLY CARBONIZING TESTS CARRIED OUT AT TENBURY GAS-WoRKS. 


3 cwt. coal shovel-charged into six 9 ft. 8 in. moulded Siliceous D Retorts. 
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Tons.Coal. Days. 

1s, @ @% 36.65 5.72 9 72.87 565.5 3-0 0.8 36 8.3 28.1 53.0 3.7 7:0 .43 497-5 51 18.1 15.8 12.85 
7-35 B 4 2.5 36.21 3.42 8 72.42 ses 577-7 2-6 0.2 3.8 8.7 29.2 51-4 e 6.9 .44 490.4 53 20.9 18.1 13.10 
8.00 C 4 -t# 36.4 5-9 10 72.14 76.72 §91 3-2 0.2 40 8.5 931.8 46.2 mY 9-5 .48 506.0 57 22.2 19-4 13.10 
-. BD 5 83 38.7 3.6 ,. 0 seh 593 3-6 oO.r 4.2 a4 oS a ee 10.8 .50 496.4 .60 25.1 21.8 12.49 
94 E 4 2.9 38.4 2.6 10 74.07 76.14 623 3.1 0.2 4.3 8. 34-7 44.8 4.3 7:6 .49 §05.1 .60 25.2 21.1 11.9 
6.45 F 3 2-45 38.55 2.55 10 76.23 75.99 603 3.0 0.2 4.2 8.3 33.4 48-5 7-4 10.6 .50 491.7 61 27.1 23.0 12.18 
72 G 3 39 132.84 8.08 7 69.72 nee 59t 3-5 0.2 4.1 8.4 91.2 44.2 8.4 12:1 .51 490.6 .60 27.0 23.4 12.8 
7.8 HH s -S2 31.5 3.6: © 69:25 Go.t4.. 50 $$ O:8 40 ©.8. 32.5. 20-6. 2159 15-4 -54 500.8 60 25.6 22.9 13.64 
-7.8 I 4 3-26 g2.02 10.58 7 65.15 70.01 568 3.6 0.2 4.0 8.7 30.9 41.5 11.1 14-9 .53 489.4 6o 26.8 23.7 13.37 
8.9 J 5 4-34 33-27 7-60 9 70.07 72.54 560 2.6 0.9 4.1 8.0 28.1 48.7 8.2 11.1 47 500.0 .54 20.9 18.2 12.49 
7.0. & -4-§ 8:90 $608 6.17 7 965 74-3 553 2-9 0-3 4-1 7-5 29-7 41.0 14.5 17-7  .54 500.0 59 25-5 23.5 —-12.63 
7e . L 4.5 2.58 35.14 4-72 7 74.76 has 545 3.1 0.4 §-8 10.6 27.4 48.3 9:6 1962 -51 500.0 .56 21.0 18.9) 12.1 
8.0 M 5. 2.47 33-62 4.02 10 73.84 550 2.7 0.6 3.7 8.5 27.7 48.4 8.4 11.7 .47  §00.0 .53 20.5 18.2 12.66 


(a) 9 and ro Strongly Coking. 


7 and 8 Medium Coking. 
4, 5 and 6 Weak to Medium Coking. 


Note.—Level gauge maintained in retorts throughout— 
anti-dips in use. Wall temperature of retorts 1,000° C., as 
in laboratory test plant. 


about by the introduction of the bunsen burner. It does indeed seem 
that it might have been better for little works to have continued to 
supply gas of 550 to 600 B.Th.U., and merely to have increased their 
district pressure to ensure proper combustion. However, a high 
make per ton—cubic feet, not therms—became a will 0’ the wisp, and 
as a result degradation of the good gas previously made became the 
order of the day. 
To summarize what is to be learnt by this series of tests: 


1. Small works can produce a high make of gas in therms per ton 
of coal and at quite a reasonable retort temperature. 

2. The gas first produced in the retort is of high quality, and it is 
merely the diluents added deliberately or admitted fortuitously which 
increase the inerts to the high content of 20% to 40% and the specific 
gravity from 0.45 to 0.65. 

3. The difficulty of producing a good gas of 500 B.Th.U. in such 


Gas Ovens 


The object of a patent (No. 545,875; application date, Dec. 20° 
1940) granted to Turley & Williams, Ltd., C. D. Smith, and D. H’ 
Otton, is improved construction in which the heating efficiency of a 
gas oven is increased. A gas cooker is constructed in which the gas 
burner is arranged at the back of the oven; and in or near an opening 
in the bottom wall of the oven at the rear through which the air for 
combustion is fed, exhaust openings in the side walls of the oven near 
the bottom lead into exhaust conduits at each side of the oven. Air 
intake passages are arranged so that the air is heated by the exhaust 
conduits on its way to the burner and preferably directed to flow under 
the bottom wall of the oven from each side of the oven to the gas 
jets. The exhaust openings may extend along the sides of the oven 
for the greater part of its length, and the exhaust conduits are arranged 
to pass along the sides of the oven in the space formed by an outer 
wall enclosing the inner wall of the oven. The air intake openings 
are arranged in the outer wall so that the air is directed over the wall 
of the exhaust passage on its way to the burner jets. Each side ex- 
haust conduit is arranged horizontally along the side of the oven wall 
and extends from near the front to an exhaust conduit at the back of 
the rear wall of the oven. The exhaust openings in the sides of the 
oven comprise slots which open into the side exhaust flues near the 
bottom. The walls of the oven above the exhaust conduits are 
covered by a layer of heat-insulating material, and the side plates 
forming the outer wall of the cooker are offset from the side exhaust 
conduits to form an air passage along the side of the stove and over 
the side of side exhaust conduit. Inlet openings are provided in the 
outer wall opposite and preferably also above the side exhaust conduits. 

Fig. 1 is a front sectional elevation of a portion of a gas cooker so 
constructed and fig. 2 is a cross-sectional elevation. 

The oven comprises an interior wall 1 carried by the front panel 2 
in front of which the door is hinged. The sides of the heating chamber 
have an outer wall 3, while the back is closed by the plate 14 thereby 


* In the case of Columns 22 and 23, the diluent gases are assimed to have the 
following compositions : 


co, O, N, co H, B.Th.U. 
wae gases or 
imney gas_ 15.0 5.5 79.5 approx. 
Producer gas 5.0 61 29.0 5.0 119 











plant with inerts under 10% and specific gravity less than 0.50 becomes 
apparent. 

The question of gas quality in small works is undoubtedly one of 
considerable importance and cannot be ignored, for after all, though 
the percentage of gas made in such works is small, the Gas Industry is 
represented im a very large number of small towns and villages by gas 
undertakings of small size, as indeed will be clear from the figures set 
out below: 

Works making 
25 mill. and 
under 50 mill. 
cu.ft. per annum. 
123 

36 


159 


Works making 
under 25 mill. 
cu.ft. per annum. 
362 
106 


468 


England and Wales . 
Scotland . ‘ 


N.B.—Figures relate to period immediately preceding the war. 















forming a cavity wall around the back and sides. 
the bottom of the oven is also closed by the pan 4 and a support 


The space under 


therefor. A burner tube 5 is arranged in the cavity at the bottom of 
the oven and the flames pass through the opening 6 arranged trans- 
versely across the bottom at the rear thereof. An exhaust conduit 7 
is arranged along each side of the interior 1 and inside the wall cavity 
and this conduit 7 opens into each side of the conduit 8 extending 
across the back of the stove. This rear conduit 8 has an exhaust 
opening 9 which lies opposite the exhaust nozzle 10 opening to the 
atmosphere or a conduit leading to the atmosphere. The exhaust 
gases enter the side conduits 7 through openings 12. The supply of 
air to the burner opening 6 is by way of the openings 13 in the outer 
side walls 3, so that the intake of air is heated by the exhaust conduit 
in the cavity wall forming the passage for air to the opening 6. The 
walls of the oven above the exhaust openings 12 are covered by a 
layer of heat-insulating material 15, and the side plates 3 forming the 
outer wall of the cooker are offset from the side exhaust conduits 12 
to form an air conduit along the sides of the stove and over the side of 
the conduit 12. The fresh air passes under the bottom wall from each 
side of the oven and under the bottom wall to the opening 6. By 
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this construction the air for combustion is heated on its way to the 
burners, while there is an efficient circulation of heat upwardly from 
the slot 6 and downwardly to the slots 12. This circulation ensures 
an efficient intake of air for combustion. 


Safety Device for Gas Burners 


A safety device is claimed in a patent (No. 546,227; application 
date, June 7, 1941) taken out by British Brass Fittings, Ltd., and G. T. 
Salinger. It is concerned with gas burners of the type in which the 
supply of gas to the burner is controlled by a valve which automatic- 
ally cuts off the supply of gas if a pilot jet is extinguished, and which 
is actuated by differences in gas pressure on opposite side, of a dia- 
phragm, piston, or the like. An aim is to provide a simple and 
reliable safety device which is very rapid in its action, so that if the 
pilot jet is extinguished a minimum of gas can accumulate in or under 
the apparatus heated by the burner, and in which the main valve 
closes or remains closed if any defect develops in the contro! mechanism. 

The gas supply to a burner is controlled by a valve actuated by 
pressure differences; and an auxiliary valve comprising a single 
movable member actuated by a thermostatic element influenced by a 
pilot jet maintains open a communication between the two chambers 
when the element is cold and closes the communication when the 
element is heated. The thermostatically influenced auxiliary valve 
which controls communication between the chambers on opposite 
sides of the diaphragm may be double-acting, so that when the thermo- 
static element is warm and communication between the chambers is 
closed, gas is supplied to the pilot jet, while when the element is cold 


8s Ft 





Fic. 1. 


no gas at all can pass. The initial heating of the thermostatic element 
to actuate the auxiliary valve and allow gas to pass to the pilot jet 
and the burner may be effected by a jet to which gas is supplied by a 
spring-loaded valve or cock under the control of a press-button. 
During the heating up of the thermostatic element gas is supplied 
to the pilot jet before communication is cut off between the two 
chambers of the control valve to allow the gas to pass to the burner. 
During the cooling of the element communication is established 
between the chambers of the control valve to cut off the gas supply 
to the burner before the gas supply to the pilot jet is cut off. The time 
lag between these two operations can be made very small, and as the 
operations are effected separately the gas supply to the burner will be 
cut off even if that to the pilot jet fails to be cut off. The main valve 
will remain closed if any defect should develop in the auxiliary valve 
or other part of the safety device. 

Fig. 1 is a diagrammatic sectional view of a burner installation 
for a water heater. A is a gas supply pipe leading to a diaphragm- 
actuated valve B through which gas is supplied under the control of a 
thermostat C and a safety device D to the burner E of a boiler F. 
The valve B is of known type and comprises a diaphragm 3 dividing 
the valve casing into two chambers 1 and 2, the chamber 1 being 
in communication with the gas inlet A. The diaphragm carries a 
valve 4 co-operating with a seat 5 leading by way of a pipe 7 to the 
burner E. The chambers 1 and 2 are connected. by a by-pass con- 
taining a throttle 6 of which the effective area is preferably adjustable. 
A pipe 8 of small diameter leads from the chamber 2 to the thermostat 
C by which the temperature of the water in the boiler is controlled. 
If thermostatic control of the water temperature is not required the 
pipe 8 will be connected, as shown in dotted lines at 48, to a pipe 15 
leading directly to the safety device D. 

The thermostat illustrated comprises a casing carrying a tube 9 of 
brass or like material extending into the boiler. Secured to the closed 
inner end of the tube 9 is a rod 10 of a metal having a coefficient of 
€xpansion lower than that of the tube, and the outer end of the rod 
carries a valve 12 which is urged by a spring 13 towards a seating 11 
to the inner side of which the pipe 8 leads. A by-pass containing an 
adjustable throttle 14 connects the pipe 8 with the thermostat casing 
Outside the valve seat. The throttle 14 is set to have a smaller area 


than the throttle 6 in the by-pass of the valve B. When the tempera- 
ture in the boiler exceeds that for which the thermostat is set the 
€xpansion of the tube 9 relative to the rod 10 allows the valve 12 to be 
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closed by the spring 13, and the gas pressure then builds up in the 
chamber 2 of the valve B sufficiently to allow the valve to close and 
cut off the gas supply to the burner. 

The gas which enters the casing of the thermostat by way of the 
by-passes 6 and 14 leaves the casing by way of the pipe 15 which leads 
it to the safety device D. The gas then passes to the pilot jet 26 pro- 
vided the valve in the safety device is held open by the thermostatic 
element influenced by the flame from the pilot jet, and the pressure 
in the chamber 2 of the valve B is reduced sufficiently to maintain that 
en unless it has been closed through the action of the thermo- 
stat C. 

The safety device D comprises a valve casing or body with which is 
associated a thermostatic element controlling the valve. The thermo- 
static element comprises a tube 17 secured to the casing and a rod 18 
of a metal having a lower co-efficient of expansion. The outer end 
of the rod is adjustably secured in the outer end of the tube, and its 
inner end carries a stiff spring 22 bearing on a valve 21 adapted to 
co-operate with either of two opposed seatings 19 and 20. A spring 
24 below the valve 21 urges it towards the seating 20. The seating 19 
controls the flow of gas to a pipe 25 leading to the pilot jet 26, while the 
seating 20-eontrols communication between the valve casing and a 
pipe 16 connected to the chamber 1 of the valve B. The pilot jet is 
so located that when it is alight the heat from the flame affects the 
thermostatic element, and preferably also it is adapted to ignite gas 
issuing from the main burner when the valve B opens. 

Normally when the thermostatic element is cold the valve is in 
engagement with the seating 19 and the seating 20 is open. Thus the 
gas supply to the pilot jet 26 is cut off and the two chambers | and 2 
of the valve B are in communication through the pipe 16, the safety 
device, the pipe 15, the thermostat C, and the pipe 8. This allows the 
gas pressure in the chamber 2 to build up and keeps the valve B closed. 

A valve controlled by a push-button and mounted on the pipe 16 
adjacent to the safety device is provided for the initial lighting of the 
burner. The push-button 27 is mounted on the lower end of a stem 
28 carrying the valve 29 which is normally held closed by a spring 30 
housed in a cap 31 having a jet orifice 32 directed towards the thermo- 
Static element. 

To light the burner the push-button 27 is pressed and the gas 
issuing from the orifice 32 is ignited. The flame is directed against 
the tube 17 of the thermostatic element, and this tube rapidly expands 
relative to the rod 18 so that the rod releases its pressure on the valve 
21 which is raised from the seat 19 by the spring 24. Gas can then 
pass to the pilot jet 26 which is ignited by the flame from the orifice 
32, and the push-button 27 can be released. The jet 26 heats the tube 
17, which expands still further until the valve 21 engages the seat 20 
and cuts off communication between the pipe 16 leading from the 
chamber 1 of the valve B and the pipe 15 leading by way of the thermo- 
stat C and the pipe 8 to the chamber 2. Thus the pressure in the 
chamber 2 is reduced and the vaJve B opens and allows gas to pass to 
the burner E where it is ignited by the pilot jet 26. 

The supply of gas which can flow through the pipe 16 is consider- 
ably greater than the consumption of the pilot jet 26 so that the pres- 
sure in the chamber 2 of the valve B is not reduced until the seat 20 
is closed or partially closed by the valve 21, and this introduces a time 
lag in the lighting of the main burner which prevents accidents during 
the ignition and heating-up period. 

If the pilot jet 26 is extinguished for any reason the tube 17 contracts 
relative to the rod 18 and the valve 21 moves away from the seat 20 
so that the chambers 1 and 2 of the valve B are connected by way of 
the pipe 16, pipe 15, thermostatic C and pipe 8, and the valve B closes 
and cuts off the supply of gas to the burner E. 

As the tube 17 cools and contracts further the valve 21 is forced 
down into engagement with the seat 19 and cuis off the supply of gas 
to the pilot jet, so preventing any further escape. The spring 22 pre- 
vents any damage to the valve or seat through further contraction of . 
the tube 17 after the valve has closed. 

Adjustment of the setting of the safety device can be effected by 
adjustment of the rod 18 relative to the tube 17, the upper end of the 
rod being screwed through the closed end of the tube and locked by 
a lock-nut 33. The seat 19 may also be made adjustable by arranging 
it to be screwed into the housing and locked by a nut. 








The Gas Committee of the Middlesbrough Corporation have agreed, 
on the recommendation of their Gas Engineer and Manager, Mr. 
John W. Pallister, to allow members of his technical staff to attend 
the series of Special Courses in the Department of Coal Gas and Fuel 
Industries at the University of Leeds. 

The 1943 Edition of the Mechanical World Year Book, a copy of 
which we have received from the publishers, contains an entirely new 
section on the important light metals and alloys. Presswork is another 
subject of great moment technically, and the section on this subject 
which has been a feature of the book through several editions has been 
revised, largely re-written, and enlarged. There is also a section on 
the Selection and Substitution of Processes. Useful information on 
die-casting and on plastics is to be found in this section. The remainder 
of the volume has, as usual, been revised, and it might be mentioned 
that recent data are included in the tables of speeds and feeds of certain 
types of cutting tools. 
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Consider the loss in output while 
the plant is shut down and the 
joint is being re-made, 


“ Permac” the original Metal-to- 
Metal Jointing makes leak-proof 
joints that last till you want to 
break them down, Stands up to 
all temperatures and pressures. 
Equally successful on steam, gas, 
water, oil joints. 


Send for particulars 
METAL-TO - METAL JOINTING MATERIAL. 
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Sole Manufacturers: 


THOMAS « BISHOP L™ 


(formerly of 37, Tabernacle Street, 
London, E.C. 2) 


Temporary address: 
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Products Prices—Stocks and Shares 


The London Market Mar. 22. 


All Coal Tar Products are in good demand, 
and Pitch in the London area remains about 


45s. 


The Provinces Mar. 22. 
The average prices of gas-works products 


| during the week were: Pitch and Crude Tar,* 


Toluole, naked, North, 90’s, 1s. 10d., pure, 
2s. 5d. (controlled by the Control of Toluene 
No. 2 Order, July 3, 1941, which fixes the 
maximum price at which this material may 
be sold). Naphtha and Xylol controlled 
by the Coal Tar, Naphtha, and Xylol Order, 
1942, dated Dec. 7, 1942, and operative from 
Dec. 21. Carbolic acid, 60’s, naphthalene, and 
anthracene controlled by the Coal Tar Products 
Prices Order S. R. & O. 2509, dated Dec. 7, 
1942, and operative from Jan. 1, 1943. Filtered 
heavy oil (min. gr. 1,080), 74d. to 8d. Creosote 


oil has been generally controlled as to direction | 


and price for some time past. Current value— 


Markets opened quietly last week, but on 


| Thursday onwards a better tone was in evidence. 


There was no marked increase in the volume of | 


| business, but British Funds and a few industrial | 
Diamond | Ditto 5 p.c. Deb. 


shares showed a stronger tendency. 
shares continued the best feature. A little | 
more activity was noticeable in the Gas Market 


|and it will be seen that a number of stocks 


made further progress, Croydon sliding scale 
and South Suburban ordinary recording the 
best increases. Although no dividend has been 
paid on Commercial ordinary since the interim 
at June, 1940, a parcel of this stock, of which 
£2,500 is available at 61, might well prove a} 
profitable lock-up. 


The following price changes occurred during | 
the week : 


SUPPLEMENTARY ‘LIST 


Plymouth & Stonehouse 5 66 c. Deb.| | 
(x.d. we ve] HOTS | Mar. 15 

Slough 5 p.c. Deb. oe eee} 120-125 | +5 

Uxbridge 5 p.c. Deb... St | 122—127 | +2 


| Bristol Ord. sae ane ae 


|fuel grades 5d. to 53d.; 
and other purposes 43d. to 6d 
* In regard to pitch and crude tar prices we would 


. oo > sole to the editorial note on p. 396 of 
the “Journav” for Sept. 10, 1941. 


-_ preservation 


Tar Products in Scotland Mar. 20. 


Throughput is well maintained. Refined 
tar controlled. Value is 44d. per gallon ex 
Works, naked. Creosote oil: Specification 
oil, 64d. to 7d.; low gravity, 74d. to 74d; 
neutral oil, 6d. to 6$d.; hydrogenation oil, 
54d. per gallon; all ex Works in bulk. Refined 
cresylic acid is only available in small quan- 
tities at 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. per gallon ex Works, 
naked, according to quality. Crude naphtha, | 
64d. to 7d. per gallon. Solvent naphtha: Basic 
prices delivered in bulk, 90/160 grade 2s. 8d., and 
90/190 Heavy naphtha, Unrectified, 1s. 104d; | 
Rectified, 2s. 3d. per gallon. Pyridine: 90/160 
| grade, 13s., and 90/140 grade, 15s. per gallon, 


OFFICIAL LIST 
Brighton Cons. (x.d.)... 
British Ord. (x.d.) é 
| Croydon Sliding Scale 
| Ditto max. Div. can 


East Surrey “ 
Ditto 5 p.c. Deb. 
Gas Light Units 
Ditto 3 p.c. Deb. 
Ditto 3} p.c. Red. Deb. 
Mid-Southern “C”’ . 

Portsmouth Cons. ‘ 

Primitiva Holdings, Ltd. 

South ar oor Ord. 

Ditto 5 p.c. Deb. sin oe 
Southampton Ord. 

— Kingdom Gas ‘Corporation 


Ord. 


| ome: 34 P. c. Red. Deb. les d.) 


Wandsworth 5 p.c. 12-197 


PROVINCIAL EXCHANGES 
110—112 
Blyth Ord. (x.d. ) 
Newcastle Units 
Ditto 3} p.c. Deb. 
Ditto 4 p.c. Deb. a me ded 
Sunderland Ord. ids a el 


w} 10911 
::.| 23/-—23/6 
| 954-964 

—I101 
114—116 





TRADE CARDS 


LAVELS 


[of LEAMINGTON 


STOVEMAKERS SINCE 1777. 


INSTRUMENTS 


Gas Flow Recorders and Indicators 
Pressure and Vacuum Recorders and Indicators 
Full Scale or Inclined Pap 


co. LTD. 
Ps ake 5172 


WALKER, CROSWELLER 
CHELTENHAM, GLOS. 


THOMAS GLOVER & CO., LTD. 


Edmonton, London, N. 18, and 
Established in 1844. 


Branches. 


+ « « « FOR RELIABILITY IN METERS. 


ENGINEERS BEARINGS 
GREY IRON CASTINGS 


‘Trade Mark. FOR THE 


GAS PRODUCTION TRADE 


SAMUEL PLATT LTD. 
Kino’s Hitt Founpry, WEDNESBURY 


THE WHESSOE FOUNDRY AND 
ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


Darlington. T/N Darlington 27 
hetenows —. and Potten End, 


hams Berkhamsted 330. T/A 


Cylindrical, Spherical, Spiral and Column 
Guided Gasholders. Electro-Detarrers, Washers, 
Purifiers, Condensers. 


FOR 
GAS METERS write 
DAVID GRANT & COMPANY 


East Crosscauseway, 
Edinburgh 8. 
Tel. 41574. 


Stockport Road, 
Manchester 19. 
Tel. Rusholme 1754 





